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ABSTRACT 

This article naintairs that children's inahilitj to 
learn and relate to others is due to insuf f iciertr ox inccaplete 
bonding (a process that hinds t«c people together in a close, primary 
relationship) especially in infancy and early childhood. The five 
principles of bonding cited inclu^^e: tte role of the senses in the 
process of bonding experienced ty the itfart ir his intejLsction with 
the parent, the long-lasting effects of early events surrounding 
bonding at birth and infancy, and the tratsatic experience ox early 
separation from the parent. School age effects of ixcdeguate bending 
are discussed, and a promcticr cf interacticr, or bending, at the 
Various stages of intellectual developisent is recommeiidcd. The 
leturn-to-basics movement is viewed in tie Jight'cf a return to the 
bfsic needs of the child: a need to leaix ix a setting that does not 
do violence to the child's own inner tiisetatle cf develcpsent, a need 
to experience the security of a bond, axe a xeed fox education which 
does not emphasize one type of intellicexce at the expense of another 
nox threaten the child's natural wboleress. (ChY 
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smiles. Unforiimaidy. nian> hospital prauues iimrfcrc wiih earlv 
cye-io.cyeconia<t Ixiwceii moihcr and child. It issiandard procedure 
tn many hospiials lo remoxe the neulK>rn lo tlie nurser> within IG 
minuies after birth and to keep him there for an eighi-hour observa- 
iion. Silver nitrate drops (required in most states to prevent lilindiiess 
from venereal «mtact) placed in theneu!K)rns>>escausesv.ellingand 
irritation, causing infants to keep their e\es closed U the drctps are 
used directly after birth infants have no op|K>rtur.ii\ lo seek out ihe 
eyes of their mothers, an insinu tual respcmse at birth 

Peter Wolf has identified six states of (ons< lousness in the ucw- 
born. which range from hard cr> ing through sleeping to wakefulness 
Studies show thai learning occurs in a wide-awake, alert state It is 
comparable to tlie slate of aU ri attention in the adult During the pro- 
cess of developmeni an infant graduallv sfKMuls more and more time in 
ihe uaking state. It has Iktii shoun that this alert stale oc < urs within 
ihe first hour after birth for most newborns Rcsearcherssa\ that this is 
Ihe optimum time for bondmg. wills sight a< ting as the svnihesi/er of 
Ihis experience for all the se nses I'his neu information has important 
implications for current hospital practices that keep the infant from 
ihe parents for long siretc lies of imie, 

Sound 

Williari C;ondor and Louis Sander of Boston rnnersii% Medual 
(.eniei tcmnd that babies .!s >oung as 12 hours l()l^^o^^eeksoid had the 
Pbilit\ to ino\e their IkkIu s in svm hronous mo\c nient in lesponse to 
human speech. These were not random incnemenis. since these <inits 
of muscular response i guld be IkmIi repc aied and piedic ted acc iirately 
The bod> mcnemems. u hu h are diff ic uli i*> see u iih the naked i \v but 
readiK apparent when filmed secpu ncesaie slowed doun, could not be 
elicited when the siimulu-. uas nonsense svllables I hisresearc h show% 
us that the nf u!K>rn bab\ is capable of inteiaciuig uith theph\sical 
sense of .sound and u ith movement in one of the most lu hlv c omplex 
areifrof .dl human ccmimunication language I he infants showed an 
abihtv to coordinate then move ments ic» the sounds of iheir motheis* 
speech while ihev u-re in the wide-auake alert state Responding to 
Ihe mothers voice through the svm hroni/ed nunc in nts of ihelKuK is 
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yctanother mode of the bonding prcHi-ss. That the infant ijndwthisM> 
soon after birth indicates that such responses (each infant has his 
unique repertoire of movements/ wert learned in llu womb, f: -.i/|K'ars 
thai the sound of the mother's voic i in the H»imb is one of ihi larlicsi 
sensory stimuli in the mother -child bond. 

Leboyer recommends that the pregnant woman sing i>i hum Ut her 
unborn child as a wa> of communicating, i.i.. forming th( Ixmd. Ik 
fore birth. When the turn is ref>eated after bifth a iumrs as a familiar, 
reassuring sotjnd to the babv, one it readih responds to. 

Too muih quiet isprobabU not natural f(;r babies. whodcfHudon 
hearing to know that tbi parent is still ncai w hen out «if sight ut Una h. 
Abahv'scr\ pla>sarwl( inthe bunding mien hangi also Studies show 
that an infant \\ til (piu kl> 5tc;p i r> ing if pu k( d up w itluii 1)0 st ( onds. 
^n> longer than that and the initial ir> turns into hatd i r\ tng. w htc h 
IS more difficult to stop., Res|Minding prcunptK tci the bab>*s ir%. as 
well as talking and hummmg to him. is part of iht Inmdiiig prmess 
for parent*. Babii-s partitipate In uspotuhtig to pjteuts with their 
body mo\e'nients and their own vocali/ation 



The ne^wlKirn. Klaus and Keniu l! tt 11 u i<in idtniifx b\ odor its 
mother's luirsing pad frinn auu;ng a (;.iiitpof i/iht i nu/thc t s pads .\s 
adults we- pav litiU atimiion to thi siust of >ni( II — <\((ptb\ making 
an effort to < lmnn.tt( all bu{ f h rfuiui li t;di/t^ C.i;nv ({lu uiU . tlu u has 
be'cn le-ss investigation i>f ilu rob this setisi pla\s in infaiuv and 
Ixinding. 

Ha\ ing re'v le W( d ih( n sc an h on the n/Ic of ilu sc ust s in bonding, 
wc are prep.ued to Man intr s(i4;iul pritutpU totiKtnitig boniting, 

BONDING PRINCIPLE 2: Inietm tim* a tth the fmrcftt, an infafit r\ 
prriffn e\ the prtu rw ttf htnttiin^ ihrqu^ih ihr smsrs, Srn\*tt\ nt In ilirs 
that amallfd ifittt pla\ far ufttimttfn hifntltnii^firt ffh\M( ahutrttitirtf^, 
holdnn*aiiduHkiU\*,r\r tit t \ r itnttai t and sntilini*. Mttttfufni untnds 
of thr human voue and \pr^( h 

KLuKand Keniu II sa\ ibat imU (\(tiissiiitotuuluigbondHu;in ut 
f.nic\ ba\( long laMiiig cff((ts. ixtinditig wd! into < hiidhixnl anel 
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Back to Basfcs: The Curriculum or the Child? 

Recently m Walnut Creek. California, parents lined up before dawn 
to enroll their children m the newest alternati\e elementan school, 
one leaching onl> the basics." the classic three Rs. There is already a 
wailing lisi of children, enrolled b> anxious parents, for the second 
such school in the discrici, v\ huh is to open scx>n- Mosi educators are 
painfull) aware that achievemeni test scores ha\e dropped signifi 
candy in recent >rars. Se\ent>-five l>erceni of the entering fres**man 
class of the rni\ersiiv of California failed the English entrance exami 
naiion in 1976. The number of students identified a^ learning handi 
capped iniTeases each >rar. and bir*h damage alone cannot be held ac 
countable for such large number* of learning problems How can we 
explain such widespread underaihie\ement? "Back to basics" is the 
newest cause c' lebre in education, .^nd omc again tuiriculum has be 
come the scapegoat. 

The underUingassumpiiofi in the back to b.iSKsmo\ement isthat 
the child has a readiness and Hhilit\ to Irani reading, writing, and 
arUhmetic in the pnmarv grades if taug*^* proj>erl\ and without the 
diluting influence of frills in the curriculum such as art. music, or 
values clarification at iiviiir>. This lim of argument puts the blame for 
the c hild s lac k of learning on th< tcai hrr and the c urric ulum Yet it is 
possible ha\e b<-en looking at th< wrong side of the leaclier's desk 
for the solution to our problem. \\\*Tt like the man in the Sufi story 
who IS Icxjking for his lost kc v »Hitsu!c his house , although hesa>s the 
last plact* he sau it was inside. When ask' d w h\ he doesn't look for it 
inside, the r. <*n replies. "The hghl is l>etter out tiere/' 



fvtn to addlinood. Ashlr\ Montagu s|M-.iks of the det- p pallor and loss 
of skin tone ;)»)srr\ able in < hildrvn suffrrinn from the "maternal dep- 
risaiion svr.drome" (lac k of normal motheriiii; Mu\ liaiidlmgi He also 
reports t\m children ^^Uo tcane from homes lacking in tactue stinui- 
laiion and emotior.al %^armth uhe two usuallv go together^ suffer a 
lack of physical and mental grouth relatise to other children H^u- 
e\cT. I? t'* not intreU gross neglect that has loiig-lasting effects That 
vcryearh expertcmes of the newborn can have far reac hing rcn^iilts foi 
the child was shown in a Mud> re|K)rted jn Matrmal Infant Bonding 
Newborns gisen 30 minutc sof sktn-tci-skin c ontact with their nioihers 
immediateU after delivers chsplased a significaiitK greater numUrof 
bonding l>ehaMors. i.e.. kissing, fondling, smiling, etc . thai |vrsisted 
throughout infancy than infants who did net ha\e that contact In 
other "X|)eriments. newl>oriis who sfHut 16 additional hours per dav 
with their motliers in the hospital cner a thrcr-das \x tuh1 were more 
mbalK rc si>oiisise to their mothers during the five vears of c hildhood 
than were a control group. I he - hilciren at age 5 had ix tter language 
skills than the controls, andai age 3 scored sigiiificantlv higher on IQ 
tests- 

' I'ntil rctentU we have failed to rcali/e how highlv perc eptive and 
aware the newborn is. I heojd vieu of the newl>otn was that the infant 
IS unaware of earh seiisorv c-xperieiic cs. and that little learning CKcurs 
during the first few months- Nev^ resc aic h on neul>-,rns. souM of whtc h 
we have discussed under the pnnc iple^ of binding revea > the new- 
born tobehighh perceptive. recc'ptive.andintcHigent.fiilU capable of 
sensing and rc-c,i-!uig his eai'ic-st nnpicssioiis of the environment as 
ortmarv learnings, f hese earlv leatnmgs t.ike plac e In fore the develop- 
ment of expressive verbal language and Ixfoie the onset of conscious 
meinorv. a fact that has prevented researc licis. muil recentlv. from ap- 
p»^''ctating their significance, 

David Cheek, a San Franc isco phvsi< jan anci past president of the 
American Soctets of Clinic .il Hvpnosis. has published several p^ipers 
on the use of light hvpnosis to levicu birth meinors In SO >c-m of 
work with more than 1,000 pat ic iiu. Chec k discovered that human l>e. 
ingsapiK-ar to b<- imprinted at birth with shoit term memories that 
do not fade wtth tune Impimting is a term originallv used bv Kcmrad 



Chiidrrn arr not ablr to iel» us in miHIrctiu! or adiili K-rins ^vh\ 
they are not !kU<<<t-diiis tn sihinA jtan Piagrt's ^^tirk in idtniifMns 
stages ot Icarnsng in diildrrn shous us iliai ailiiM is ncii c>rdinaiil\ 
capable of iiuealnirati ixprcssKin oi kaiiiiiiguntilan>"ndai;<' 1 1 Br 
foie thai age. childrrn Irani bcsi and t\pr<-ss tnt inscl\t^ moi*' *"<ii 
raieh ihiotigh concrcir actions and iht ph\su.il m hm-* TIu tlnlchm 
in otii classrooms aKMcin\c-\ ini; m us. iluotigh ihc ii a< tions. that all is 
not wrll with iliem. And Ixcaiist^ ifir\ caiin»)i a ll us vhai all ihcst- 
signs of disiu*ss arr^boui. ur must li#<>k to rtst arc fu rs in « hild <lr\f l- 
opmcju ic> idcutifs sonu undtihini* paiurnsof lxha\ic>r iliai ina\ 
translate ih<-v<:;,in5'ss.ii:i> ioi us PossihU ihi- rorauh tan illununair 
our search for ih< lo>t soiik uh< ii ^.chin i\n thildrcn iluin 

sehes. 

NV\* r«-srar<h in <hild fU-\# lopnu ni. patiuiilaiS iidam dr\c lf>p- 
inent. sheds light on a fasuiuiini; and IniU uiuU isukkI aica of Ix has 
lot called IxMidiiig. Iisug^t^i^a nc v. was i>f appicuchmg uhat isinih 
hasu for all < hilchen in *Mclri lot nuimal mo'.Mh and Ic arnin?; u> iui ui 
Bondnig— II prfurw that hinds la o prople hf^rthrt m a t hsr. priman 
rrlaiiomkip'-mdx \er\ uell Ix a k<^ to uiidnslandini: \*li\ mi iiiaiis 
c hildi en u ho p<»ssess normal inttllii;rnct aiidai« not hraiu damaged 
nc\eiihrless t\u not succeed ni the c lassi*K>in and or fail to relate uell 
with then MfuH)l.nan-»oi icacheis pnd»linis ui edmaiton uxias 
are uidespiead an<l complex It uould Ik nai\c toassc tt that Ixuwhng 
.done, or mote ."cutaieh i!ic lack .*f ii. is tlit onh facioi iii\oi\c<l 
Howc xc i. i" e Lnl that iMHiclini: has In < ii ft>uitd lo Ik nUchanearU cle- 
lerminant oi lxha\ioi. iMie uhost dlec is laM uc II into c lul<lho<Hl and 
r\eii lino achilth.MHk make s IxMuhni: a cnitial i^sut lot eclucat<»is tc» 
das \nd uhai uc .an Ic aiuaiKuit iMitidnminj^ i« \tal MMiietliingttuU 
hasu alxHit (hildi<'U 
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Lorcm to describe ihe beha*. lor of geese and other animaU. the procr.s 
appears to be characteristic of human infants as v^rll Check hai\eri 
fieJ, with hospiul records, birlh memories re\i\cd during hypnosis 
He found through his \sork wiih hvpnosis that tht effetis of nef,ati\f 
birlh experiences are often direc t!> related to a v% idc \ arict% i4 ph> sit al 
and emotional difficulties that persist into adultliuud B> re%ifuing 
earh birih memories under h>|>nosis and to.miousU i 'treating the 
experience in a more positive light. Cheek's patients ha\< found re 
lease from a v-ar^eiv of physical and emoiional problcms- 

This discussion brings us to our next principle on bonding 
BONDING PRINCIPLE 3: Early events nutTOunding bondih^ at 
birth and infancy have long-lasting effetts. These en ly expruemes 
predispose the ihtid to patterns of be hat ii/t and learning that ^ an per 
sist into childhood and adulthood. 

Because the human infant is ph>suall> dcfKTidcnt ujkiu the pau n* 
for such a long time after birth, the i hi Id i gr<aic .1 fear is that of aban 
donmcnt. This inMinctual emuitcin has b^i n lairftilh M»idi<^ b> J<jhn 
Bowlbv and <jt hers. Biiv\lb\ lxhr\c-y fcai »>f abandunmtnt isa primarv 
instinct in human beings and that it plav^an important rcih in inatn 
taining ihe bond of parent-infant closfJicss. 

Studies with Harlovv's infant monkns sugg< si«l a iiitKal jH-riCKl 
of timedufmg whith nminal att.i(hm< nt at Umding takes pla<f and 
be>und whith it dovs not. Klaus and Kcnn( 11 s uoik uith human in 
fants mdicates tt f the (niKal ttme ft>r l>(>ndmg isnithin the first (cw 
hoursof birth Ai*. lh( iritKal |Hiiod pass(^. Ij^mdiiig is still |>ossiblf 
for the human s|Ki ics. but not at its optimuin l< \ < I. Ik-< aus< the eff( < ts 
of separation u|K>n IxMiding are s<j imniediatr 

B<n\ lbs IS <nii( k to fxnnt <iitt that s( paration 1 1< au s anxit i\ for the 
mfani at an> time it tniurs. Bov\lh\ first studird'^l^c < ffcdsof srpara 
tioii in infants and haiiudihai aka ix istiij jiiogu^so b( \ond infan<\ 
the anxiets stemming fruin srpaiaiion is maiuft st( d in ttum complex 
uays and <'\entuall\ turns in\sar<l inst<ad <jf Ixini; 'a( ted <Jiit" as it is 
with younger thildtcn. As lh< <hild gums. ihisaiixift\ changes from 
the original. s|ie(ifii *inxirt\ o\( i abandnniP(nt b\ the parents to a 
generalized anxKMs u\( i th( loss of paiciual Utxi «ii tht divippro\al of 
child's btha\ioi b\ author its figures IIkm cirls iH-hasior pat 
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Bonding 

Children who lia«- *XTn .n.omplctth Ix.ndcd in infaiux andt.irlv 
childhood may Ik unabU- to relate ucll to others at home or srh<K)l As 
ihe>- grow older. .he> do-not do well scholastirally. The anxiety level .n 
incompletely bonded children i. apt to be «, high that they cannot 
handle .he neces«ry stress of Ir.uning and the gixe-and-take of rela- 
lionships in a normal size classroom of 25 or 31) students. The truth of 
these statements is best shown bv the real life exainpU-s of two students. 
Laura and Tim. 



U,u,a bites her fingernails while het grandmother siK-aks I have 
„„er seen nails so kidU bitten. Tlies arc no. just short: on som- 
fingers there remains only a jagged mib ..I a nail I h.re is at least one 
nail totally m.ssing. I-iura is pretis. slender. Mightlv pale Sheliasrun 
away from home four times, this last time h as ing her home two slates 
aw.iv onU to be picked up In the California authorities and released 
to her grandparents who lise in nortliern (..lifortu.i She refuses to re- 
turn to her parents- home. l.aura has Im n |x rnumentU exfKllrd from 
the public sfh<K.ls m bef hoin.- st.,i<-. although she is onls 14 She 
thinks she mav be pregnant. ... , 

l^ura has a hislor> of failure in s< h.K.l. although she is obviously 
not mentallv retarded nor d<K-s she fit the proiotv,H- of a jusenile de- 
linquent despite her nmawas iH-hasior. Although she once went to a 
special clitu< where she was d,..gnos«-d as dsslect... I found that she 
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.erns-reacions .o s.-para.ion o. .he .hrca. of ^P-f 

pro.o.vp« tor bohavi.,! .hroughou. adnl. UU: as was„bscr.abU- .n .ht 

cases of Uuraamrnmnou-d in our o,>ening pases. 

Ins.ud.es of pr«chool<h.l.lr.-n. B..ulb> showed .ha. 'h^;^bond.an 
be damaged or c^cn brok. n a. anx un,e d..nng < h.ldn.^l. ht.. a ch.ld 
Lost vulnerable d..r.ng .he f.rs. .hrec .o f.n.r >ears. Before .heageof 
3 a ch.ld is l.keK .r, feel .nsec.re when absen. (ro.n Ins paren.s ....less 
.he babv s...er .s ucl! known .o .he ch.kl. prcferabK ha^...g b<«,me 
known ,„ .he pres..nce.>f.heparen. Ihe^onng.h.ldwhone^ershows 
anxicv. gr.ef. anger, or anrb.^ale...eo^er h.s paren. sabsemes.a., b<^ 
lpe«erofalreadvhawngl>c.o.rre.,,of^>...U-ss,K-rnranen.Ude.a.h«l 

as a defense aga..,s. f..r.her pa... of loss. Mos. ,x.re.,.sare ..nauare. par- 
.icularlv .n our nrob.Je s<h .e.x . -A .he ev.e... .o uh.ch (re.p.en. separa- 
tions or .-sen .hrea.ene.l separa..<.ns fro.,, ;he pare.,. < rra.e a.,x.e.s for 
■hech.ld. in one s.uds a large „r«po...on of paun.s a<lnr...ed ... usu.g 
,he .hrea. of separa.ion .o ,e. .he.r .h.ldre., .o iH-liaxe. So.r,e..mes .. - 
was us<d as a form of .ea.ng. Fo. .h<- .h.l.i. houeur. s.para..<... .s 
likeU ... .r.gger anx.--.x aln.u. s..rx.xal an.l .s n... an .K...s.<.n f... 

""Tradd..io., .o anx.e.x. separa...... I.r..,gs ... ...al s.nv..x <lep..xa. 

,i„n b<-.a..s<. .ns..u. ...al lx■ha^ ...rs .he l.aI.^ J- m.-e- 

In., .ocal so..n.ls. an.l sm.l..,g..re ..... r..,«,nde.l .... On .he b...ph>s^ 

.cal level, bra.n cell ...nue. ..ous .ha. f...n, n.m>.n .heb.a... (wh.ch 
in .he .nfa... are . .H.r<l..,a.ed w ..h .he IhxK , .nav ..... f... .n. ..r .hex ma 

no. b.-suff...e.,.U .n.egra.ed Th.s. pa..er.,s ... ^ - 

Irarn.ng on a phxs...l..g.. al l.- l I " 'l-l'"^e . h.ld of .h- ...Iv 
1 .arn.ngs .s l.ke l u.hng h..n ..... ...... .he ^w,.l.l ... pla^ .....Is ...h.nu 

a .o...ple..- .Ir. k Whe.. .he . h.l.l .s als.. a.,Mous a.,.l ...uler >.res. h.-- 
'...se l,f .he .n...,.,pl. .e .x..,.l..,u. .h... .an,. u,.h .he . eal..,g ..f h.s 

deck .hen he .s ....able es.-., ... plax ^^ell u i.h .he . axis he has 

rhes.. effe. .s ... M-para...... ...I-.", an.l . h.ld br.ng us ... o.U 

last pniK ipit" 

BONDIN(; PRINCIPLE 4: Srf.nrnnon „, iUr >n,a,., and , h,Ul ,rom 
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could read, although about three \ears behind grade I^acI. Hei math 
skills were lower still. Laura atlended sthtx^l infrequently duiingthe 
past year !>efore she was expelled. Houe\ei. sh( seemid,ui!!ing to at- 
tend our program, at ' iitiall>.X)nthebas.»of her past ..isiorNju- 
ture attendance did no *ok promising, 

Ir» the days lo come I learned nunc A\xni\ L^ura, Her pn gnan«\ 
turned out to Ik a falsi alarm, but shetcmtinued torefust ^ontiaiepnvi 
n^yicc from her grandparents' d ticii and seemed diiveTi to seek attui 
tionfroni the opposite sexalan\ i«jst She lonfided that she < iied lu r- 
sclf to sleep most nights and h«*d Ixen doing this beftirt slu ran aua\ 
from home Rareh tould shi su still or sta> in oik plau in the < lass- 
ro<4in /or more than short peritxis of tmu . Was she from a bnjken lnjine 
or disad\antaged fainiU? No. In fait, at lioiiu shi hadounedliei oun 
hoiseand said she had ne\u wanted for« Imlusoi spending moiirv Hs 
current teenage standards l^iura semud uninti.tsted in niat-nal 
gcxxls She lo\ed animals and small habits. Prtmipied b\ a hiitu h. u< 
lfH)k I aura's deselopmental histois from ht i giaiidinothrr unhin a 
feu da\saftei she enrolled in our s< htM>l. Oui suspicion thai a seyere 
interruj)iion in fxMuiing had taktn pLm in railv mfaiu v was <on- 
firnied. From thai^ jH>int on W( trnined otii apprtjath on makuig 
I^ura feel lo\etl and appndaud rioiii tluii on. Lauia did not nuss 
oned.i\ from the lu'K sh< mttndilK progia .luiitil st hotil t lusrd for 
summer xacaiion se\< n uetks latt i Sh< u<is lau onl\ iui<< . oiue Ik - 
<aust shehadadridorsapfMHiKiiK lit In fact slu ofuiitaiiu tosdicHil 
earh 

l^UM jpfMaied to suffri fif>m <an.| >iiff(i is a \cr\ appiopiiate 
woid) an ,u uu jiixk i\ sk mming fioiii lu i lac k of iKMidiiig as an in- 
fant Slu uas l)orii pr<matiu<K and unglud oiiK ihir< pouii<*s al 
birth Shi spe nt ilu fuM months of lu i Itfc iii .1 liospnal iiu iihaioi Al- 
though ii ujs ki pi at a U t\\\H MtuK nuiisui' * ' i pli\ su al sui\i\al. the 
iiuuhator (f iild not pioxidc tlu knulof pc I uainitli slu iieedfd 
and s*}ll (ta\es 

Titn 

\Vhen<\<r I think of Inn. | puturf hint tihini: hac k on tlu liuul 
legs of a (hail posiiioiud iii a toiiu r of ilu hmmik .uins folded 111 fion. 
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Bonding in Other Cultures 

Our birih and child-rearing praciices arc siu h ihai st paraiion of in- 
fants from iheir moihefs ai binh and children from'iheir parenis in 
eark childhotKl seem normal. These prarii( e. luu- made II difficult for 
us to understand what binding does ivlun it is allowe'i to de\eloD 
fulh. ' * 

Joseph Chilton Pearce. in ihc Magical Chi id. tells thestory of an 
American woman visiting in Africa who uas ama/ed to leant that, al- 
though the African mothers carried tlieir babies next to thnr skins 
Vithout di;«pers, neither the (hild nor the mother cxer appeared to be 
soiled When she in(|uired. she ^v^s told the mothers took the infants 
to the bushes for their elimination needs and that the mother just 
"knew. " even with the tinies* infants, when it was time ta go to the 
bushes. Frederick Ubo>er. in a public le( ture in San Francisco in 1976, 
rejwrted that for an Indian -a Oman to ha\e her sari soiled b> her diaper- 
less infant would make tlie mother the laughing stock- of her friends. 
For then all would know that she uas not fuiU in tlie \xmd with her 
infant, 

Tgandan infants studied bv Marcelle C;al)er in the fifties were 
foundioberx(epiionall> preco(ious. Se\eral hundred babies deli\ered 
by their mothers in nati%e villages (not in hospitals) were given stan- 
dard developmeniai tests. Babus two davs old could sit (held only at 
the arms) with perfectiv balanced luadsand fwused eves. .Six-week old 
infants sat unaided and smiled gleefully at themselves in a mirror. At 
six and seven months of age most of the infants (ould walk and per- 
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of hischfsi. He u:.s nrv.r unfrun.lU. in< i< U <.n snanl l hai u.is ho«- 
hf I.K>k.d th.- fust 1 nu t Inn. uh. n 1 n,t, i-..cu, <l hun f„r tlu- |..o- 
..ran. Ben „, the ,lass..H,n,. n„ m.nte. uh..tthe.ui.utx. InnM-U-.tni 
a forner oP.he room n, uln.l. to uork. rnle-.> urnn,« .l.n.th o» 
table top. fu- n«ini«l the < har... t.-iisti. pose on two legs of .. < hair. II 
his ravoritv roin.r was not available, he (hose another 

Tim had a Umg histoiv ol s< Ikh.I failuie. nrnstU as a n si.lt of in.- 
'.nrv. Ilr hasit skills ranged hetuecn ..ne an.l tw.. vears Ih Iou H.a.le 
level. He was olniouMv intelliRent. .Kfasionalls displaMni- a son of 
<unnii.R-^a iural seision of -streri smart.- \ few months short of H.. 
h<- uas sliRhtU <m th,- small sid.- foi his ai-e ll.s atten.mn span, like 
I.aura-s. was short. tsp.-.ialU if he ha.l to remain s,-aled in the non- 
,ilu<l position for m..re than IS or 20 ninm.es What he pief. ...-.I to 
talk alKuit most uashisfasoritepastime.sniokmsinai.juaiia mdals,. 
,„ , omplain alK.m his mothei . u ho uas. he thought, imp.s- 
of his habits with i>ot. I he (a< t that I nn ha.l N|Hnt time m a , ivei.iU 
ditenfon home foi sr..winR the illeual plant .n a I.Hal paik ma.le th< 
,op.< an < ■ eii more , entral issne at bom.-, .\l.housh he appear.-.l Rie- 
garious an.1 s, lf.,onf.,l, n.. theie wa^ alwass an un.lerMng . intent of 
distrust anil la, k of eas,-. What ap,Hare,l to I.- a f , i.-n.lK .^n e-and-take 
with ,H-ers often tiirne.l ou. to In- a s.-lf-s.-iMnR i,-laii..nship with I im 
taking more than his shar.. Yet .hen- was so„i.-thm« i.mIU likable 
alKKit Tun: at tmu s he seeme.l ... fea, h ..... t,. res,«m,l to.n.r overt..res. 
Several tt.m-s .t s,.-.ne,l as th<...«h s...n<lh..m w,-.<- abo.n u. break 
thro..Rh to the snrla.e. I he., I ..n u<ml.l b. abs, -,. .he ..ext .lav or 
mavlK-sevnal dass .\s ^no-ned ,h.s pa.le.n . m.-.R.nR. I feh .t w.senot 
todelav am lonper .n.-etmR l .m s ...oth, . a.,.1 Ke.tn.R a devHopmen- 

tal histors. ■ ■ ■ i 

What I lear..e<l st......e,l ...ea.i.l a. the sa.n.- tn.ie pr.n ..le.l ..le with a 

framework ...wh.,h to w.,rkw.th I.tn Weknev ,h.-n .,<,t to take per- 
sonalis -ri..i s withdrawals, v.the, h.s s.n.nR m .he,o..,er or ...tt.nR 
s, hool. He s, eme,l to Ik h ,H-at..iR pattern Im-r...i wh. .. h<- was 1 years 
old. At that t.n,e h.-eNp.-..u„.-,l a s, v.-r,-.ra..ma... s,-para..o., from h.s 
parents, a l.re-.k.nR of the Ik..„1. par... ..larls w..h h.s mother. Whet, 

Tun was 1 he was al,r..p.ls pla< e.l ... a foste. ho...e an.l <l.d .,ot see e.- 
,her parent fo. some t.me Im-< anse of a h.Rbls < .....este.l , ..sto,lv battb-. 
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form a sophisticaU'd loy retrieval test chat bal.ies in Western cultuie^ 
cannot do until about \ \ months old. ^ 

The mothers, who had never heard of bonding, iievenheh-^ char- 
atterized it at its best. Here is Caber's description: 

She never leaves hnn.cirriesliim on her bn(k-c)fien m skni io-skin 
coniacl-wherner she goes, sheps vuih him. feeds luni^m deni.indaiMll 
hours of ihe day and nighi. forbids liim iiodiins. .md iic%rwhicic-s Inni 
Hr lives in tompteie s;insfac non and sfciiniv. alv^avsundei hei picmt- 
lion. He , . moreover, toniinuallv Ix-ing Mnnulaieil bv seeing her .ii her 
various o. iipaiions and beiiring hei inirriiiiii.ible <(in%ersaiions. and 
beranM'heisaluM>swHhlier.his%v.iiIdisrelaiivel%eMensive nuring 
Ihe Gcsel! i«is. Ihe loving and vxarm behaMor of ihe inoihers. alv%a%s 
rrady iobelpifhelpv%miMI>cxahiab!e.sh»v%ai%eiv <lrari^ h«%% ibechil- 
dreii lived surrounded bv affeciion 

Mary Amsworth studied Tgandan udauts in the late sixties and 
found that then pretocuv rainefroin strong sensorinioicn su'innhiticm 
The babies shovsed a definite atia<hnu-nt pr< f<*i<'nf<- for tlu ir own 
mothers as early as 15 weeks, much earliei ihau Western babies do. 
Ainsvvorth s work shows the unportant role that in< reased sensorimo- 
tor stimulation (tcnu hing. moving, smiling, speaking) plivs in ihe 
honding prcKTss and in the develoimieni of iutelligente 

Tgandan babies of the same s<h uieconoinu group .is those de- 
s<rilHd ol)ove bui iK.rn m hospitals did not have the exteptional psy- 
rhomotor development descrilnd bv Cialxr Ihe differeme seems lobe 
not the hospital per se but the sepaiation of mothei aiv' hild that oc- 
c nrs there and the pra( tues that iU prive an infant of Um ictal sensorv 
environment of the mother <aiid faiheu so ne<essaiv for iKHiding .ind 
normal dev^'lopmeiit of 4iitelligeme Peihaps the phvsual and iiitel- 
le<tual development of <liildren is tied to lureditv nnuh less than we 
have thought and instead isdnedlv ielate<l to cnii piacticesof nurtur- 
ing. What hapiM iis to the I gaiidan ( hild around .ige H oi I brings thts 
|Mnm home After v eaning. vxhuh cMcurs late Us oui standards, the 
(uhural iradmcm rapines thai ih< mother initiaU a psv< hologn al and 
sometimes even geographical sep.iiaticm fiom tlu child Ihe child is 
Ignored no matter how nimhhc criesfoi hisparem I he sepaiaticm is 
permanent I he child s greatest fcai. abandonment, is reali/ed I he 
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The relationship between Tim's parenis uas pjrtitiilar^v disturbed. 
Tim's father sem anonymous hate mail to Tim's mother. e\en while 
the father was still living with the famil>. After his dktressing separa- 
tion from his parents. Tim was returned hoint and uas ntititcabU 
prone to cling to his mother, not 'Aantihg her inii nf sight. A feu uetks 
later he was sent to kindergarten against hi? uisms. Hi crieJand pro- 
tested- He felt ar>.ger toward his moiher for s< ndnig him <iu av ea< li da\ 
and toward the school for keeping him then. Neither I'lm luir his 
mother seem aware of the long lasting e'ffet t nf ilu h uirl> experu ntc^ 
Despite \arioiis attempts to break lim's pattirii of IxhavHir Men.- 
ming from the disrupted bond, uhrn sduMil (biM-d in June <he had 
been enrolled onlv the lasi tuo months), u apfKaied thai u< had not 
succeeded with him He (ut sduwil infir< and num fr< <juentl\. he u is 
once again well entrenched in hi. uld paurrn. Om df des|>< ration ue 
tried one more y rent student i(iiif( rent t tin th( last da\ iif stlui<il. UV 
have no wa\ of knou ing the eff( 1 1 of that < t>nfu< nt* . but w< d<i kudu 
that rim totalh surprisal nsm th< fall \U missed i>nl\ iiiu das inihe 
first month of clas'fes 

Hr incomolete InMiding affettt'd l>oth Lauia jnd I im. and ivh\ 
wc sucteeded iHtkr uith I.aura than I nn at hrst \.ill Ixt tunc 1 1< jrcr 
as wr examine the n.itnrc of Ixmding. Tin d* \< bjpnu nt and Uai nuig 
of far more students than ut rtali/( has bu n sdnjusls upset In uuoni- 
plete or insuffuuni lx)ndiiig tii infjuc \ jssdiarh (hildhtidd I nfor- 
tunateh. most parents, eduoitors. s( lit>ol t tiunst hiis. and ps\<ho|. 
ogistsh.i\eno! iK cnauau df iIk u.ns in u int h b* jhdni.j»<ii iisabs^ iKc 
can affetl a tbdd s abilit\ td l(\;rn and n lai< m dtbeis \ et aiixiet\ 
anout the bondcrrau^ Inbaiidr a-d haiiniit; prdbb ins fm (bildreii 
thai (lOss sou.il. eioiidmu. and ia<ial hiK s 

Bonding is a uni(]u( and s|m t lai stau di u lationship Ik lucdt tuo 
fx'ople that imtsisis ilirt)iigh t iiik \ m It of i.s is im t)U c d m bonds <if le- 
lationship thioughoui our lifdinu Man\ .k sccondar\ iMiiids that 
are formed in adulthood through oui |o1js and u c Kaiumal a<ii\ ities. 
It is the prunar\ bonds uiwjh uig iIh part ut-c hibl k latKinship beKin- 
ning in infaiUv that ur am <onc(iii((l abuui Ikk, B<inding for the 
child m< hides lo\e. but ii gcHslMvond th( purdv ps\c InJogical tci m- 



/ 

Aild "emains depressed for a long time and then is encouraged loget 
on with the lasks of learning aboui his culiure. This iraumaiic experi- 
ence apparently inhibits accelerated developmeniai that point. Incur 
own cuhure^the first days at kindergarten or preschool may have the 
same effect, although it is less obvious in many children, particularly 
when the bond was not secure in the first place. 
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dude a biological le\'el This ispanicalarly true in infancy when the 
child is biologically depcndcni upon his parents, esix-cially on his 
mother. Yci bonding is not a de|>endency relationship In fact, for the 
bond to he {irmly Citablished there must be a two wa\ interaction, n 
exchange of energy equally between twopiTsons. Thus it is more than 
a mere receiver-sender relationship. 

Bondmg undoubledly begins in the womb, hut becomes visibly 
functional at binh and continues to be importaii* throughout child- 
hcx>d. U IS a fundamental process in the development qf all children 
for two reasons; Firsts bt^ *se it is the -vellspring of a sound, health^ 
normal, sovial seif. Throughout thechiUl'slifetime "the strength and 
character of this attachment (the bond) will influence the quality of 
all future bonds to other indi\ idu«ils" (Klaus and Kennell. p 2) * Chil- 
dren like Tim, as John Bowlby \d\s us \n Attachment and i.ossr Vol I, 
who have experienced a severe and prolonged separation in childhooiL 
pass beyond their longing for the bond because they dare not risk i*^ 
loss again. In effect, they build dv fences against caring They protect 
themselves agaiuM future loss of relationship by maintaining a posi 
tionof mmattachment toothers, or at In-st a temaiive atiathment Src 
ond, bonding is the basis for intellectual de\elopinent Like 1 aara. the 
incompletely bonded child is driven to exfHiid nervous energy in 
search of the bond that never formed. "The lutelligeiKe can never un- 
fold as designed because ii never gets Inyond this prinal need ih 
f, t all intellectual attivity no matter how develt ped, will l>e used in 
Harch for that" iPearce, p. 63). To appretiate how basit bondinr, is to 
wcll-lwing and K^arnmg wt must go ftn thcr into w hat researr hers have 
discovered^ibout bonding. As wi do so. various priiuiples about bond- 
ing will emerj^e. and we will learn mori aiKi it students like Laura and 
Tim. And perhaps even a hit more alKJUt oiirseivrs 



•htif iitatiotn for rrtrrftiffs itt tUf tr\l rwi, hr fnund m tUr fiihlutarafihs 
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vSc^ol-Age Effects of Inadequate Bonding 

Thus f^r u'c have shown what landing is and have indifaicd ho-v 
interference in the process may have long-lasting effects upon behav- 
ior, relationships, and Icariiiug. It is obvious that prevention is the 
best remedy. Yet even if sudden and sweeping <i«inges could be made 
in chtldbirth and child rearing, we would stiUW^ifte victims of past 
practices that interfere with good IwnJing. We Would have many chil- 
dren known as the 3-Ds-di'turbcd. delinque.nt. or disadvantaged. 
These children may reflect to an even greater extent than the average 
child a lack of landing, with the consequent likelihood that early pat- 
terns of behavior have predisposed them to failure. Can what we know 
about bonding help them now? And what about the children who do 
not present specific learning or behavior problems in the classroom, 
yet whose achievement as a group reflects the overall decline in na- 
tional achievement test scores. Can our knowledge of landing be of use 
to them? We believe the answer to these (luestions is vcs Before we pro- 
ceed to particular applications, we need to look at the school age ef- 
fects of early inadequate bonding. 

Our first principle of bonding was that it is a priniaiy drive, an in- 
stinct for survival not unlike that of the Iwdy s need for food and xvater. 
The child who survives (he first few years of life can bo assumed to have 
had sufficient landing to insure biologual sui^ nal Yet mere survival 
is not tantamount to i)sychologi(al well-being or oi)timal develop- 
ment of innate intelligence. 

As a (iiild whose belly is always emi)tv will naturally orient his 
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Research on Bonding ^ 



i3tudies done on rais, shei p. goals, monkeys, and other animals sliow 
that scparaiion of a nc^vhorn from Us mother .:lter> ilic maternal be- 
havior and jeopardizes the c hancts for ihi young's survi\al- One of the 
best-known studies on this attaihment l>eha\iur (as bonding is tailed 

^ by researchers) was done b> Flarrv Ha. low i>n rhesus monkeys This 
classic study demonstrated that orphaned monkeys preferred 
cutldly, taculc, surrogate "mother" to a bare wire-framcc i.^ 
contained a nipp'e, the only source of food in the c.ige. I iii, ved 
that the basis ()f the maternal-infant rtlationship oi bond went (ar 
deeper iRvui the biological need for nuuition Not only did the or- 
phaned monkey six nd all of it5 tinu on tht uiddh ni4iilKi siibstitutt, 
but when its ' inother" was remo\ed tlu baby rhesus hiuklletl m a lOr 
ner m the fetal i.vjsition. Hu .Tionkt\ was uiiabh lohainabout. play 
with, or relate to^K'W objetis iii tht eiiviujnnunt until tlu .eturnofthe 

i "mother." 

Perhaps the first letoided ' rtseauh " on bonding dealing with 
o human mfanis uastondufted by a thirtrciith tintury Ciiiman em 
peror interested in fi ding (Hit what knulof languagt ihddun would 
s|>eak if they grew up in the total absuuf of speiih The einpiror ar- 
ranged for foster mothers to uirt fur ort/naiutl infants Although the 
children were fed and bathed. the\ wtri not spokui to or to()ed o\er. 
The projec t was a failure, all oi iht thildun dud at an early age. Ap 
parently more than bread and waiu ' s necdid to insnie sur\i\al 

Ashley M(»ntagu leporis in TouthtUi^ that toward the end of the 
nineteenth ttntury mori than half of the infants in their first year of 
life died from a disease tailed maTa\mu \ {thi Cue k word for "wasting 
away K\en well into this (entuiy mnrnsmus tlainud ((^untless in 
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(an. lives, although mosily m .nM,.u....n..l.«<l settings. I.ut sonu-ttmes 
in upper class lu.nu-s where all ph>s.<ai ueeds were amp y pro^.<led 
(or After VVorld VVar 11 .t was <l.s< ..^ ered that the .leaths ha<l n<.tiung to 

do with disease but resulted Iron, lack ..( physical ha.ull..,R. I.-fant 
mortality rates fell from 35% to 10% .t Belief ue Hospital New ^ ork 
when -'mothering- of the infants was introduced. 

Physicians Marshall Klaus and John Kennell at (.aseU ester.-. Re- 
serve Hospital l>ecan,e intereste.l .n the l.on.hng process a (ow years 
ago when n came to the.r attention that many pre.naturely horn in- 
fants who left the hospital at normal birth weight, after weeks or 
months in an incubator, often were reiurne.l to the hospital as sickly 
infants. No organic disease could be foun.l. an.l the illness was < ailed 
simply the "failure to thrive" syndrome. Aft^ r studying this phenome- 
non it was fovind thai the long separation of mother an.l < hil.l. because 
of the premature birth, inter.fere.l with the natural bon.ling process 
This occurre.1 because the mother (and un.loubtedly the father too) 
had net had an op,>or.un.ty for parental feelings to develop^ The m- . 
(ants once released to the mother's , are. respon.le.l to a lack of positive 
mothering an.l l>egan to de, line .lespite good phvsiral care. They were 
no. neglecte,l or abused inlants. howe^er. the bonding that nature pro- 
grams to take place shortiv alter birth had not o< < urred In its absence 
a sort o( early (orm o( m«r«.m..s de^el<,ps. Bonding appears to iR-a pri- 
mary requisite (or su.vnal. as important as (ood an.l .Irink. 

.ncubator with glass win.iow was unented at the turn o( the 
century bv a German neonatologist name.! Bu.hn. who wa^oncerne.l 
with the isolation o( the preina.ure infant from the n.o.her. In a book 
nlle.1 VV,. Surdm^ ( 1907) he note.l that M < ert.un luimber of mothers 
abaiKlon the b.ibies whose needs they h.ne not lia.l to meet, and in 
whom they hau- lost all .n.e.est." Khu.sand Kennell report in Ma,er- 
nal-lnfanl liond.n^ that a pupil of Budin. who apparently ha.ln t 
iK-ede.! the ad^ .< e in his mentor s book ar.anged for a traveling ex,K,- 
si.ion of premature inlants ,n the new in.ubato.s. whuh toure. the 
maj<.r world fairs ix-tween 1902 and 1910. Hefoun.l tba. mothersof the 
bab.es were often unwilling to take them b.u k on. e they had grown to 
(ive iM.unds. The need (or bon.h.'g. win. h exists in all < hil.lren. has 
iK-en <ira,na.italh illustrate.l through observations of premature 



infaniswhosedeliraie balance of snivival makes Ixjpdingdll ihc mure 
critical. This need is summarized in our first principle on bonding. 

BONDING PRINCIPLE I: The infant has a buili in need to form a 
primary bond with the parent(s). Bonding is a primary instimt de- 
signed to insure optimal psy( ho motor development m infants as well 
as their emotional well-being. 

The physical senses come into pU\ iii bonding .md partuipate m 
the two-way interaction bctvvecn parent and duld. Although cath of 
the senses playsa spec ial role in the bonding pnx ess. siimc appear to be 
involved more than others. Even thougb we v^iW discuss them sepa- 
rately, it is important to remember that the mfant's uiises of toiub. 
sight, sound, hearing, and smell \\ork togi tber to-crcating tb( bond 
with the parent(s). As wc look at tbi- imixjrtanc r of thi senses in early 
bonding, let us remember that th( ihild still learns prmiarii> through 
his senses until ages 10 to 12 when, according to Piaget. tbc (bild be- 
comes capable of bigber levels of thinking and comepuiaii/ation not 
dependent upon physical interaction. Ai cording to A. Jian A>ers. au- 
thor of Sensory Integration and Learning Disorders <1973^ lack of 
early sensory stimulation niierfircs \Mth normal Uainmg later on m 
childhood. 

Touch 

Most mammals lick their >oung (xtcnsucK. an adivitv compa- 
rable to massage or extensive lanssing in humans »piunatcs are (on- 
sianilv "grewnung" each other and their offspinig/. Manv anmial 
mothers such as goats and sherp, vmII rejeei then voung whin not al- 
lowed totoueh them. Thismatirnal lu kmgand i lose phvsual'oniact 
in animals appcMrs to provide important stimulation Un various bio- 
logical preu esses, uulueling the immune svsi<m and that pa:: of the- 
brain that processes sensory infoimation. 

The importance of touch between (lu Iniinan tnfantand pareii'l is 
paramovmt The skin of the newborn nuds !*> be fed" bv luing lov- 
ingl> handled. gcntl> massage il. caressed. ami tuddhil. The Frenchob- 
stetririan Frederick l.elKi\cr maintains that sttokingand massaging a 
bal>>*s skin after birth helps U) reduce the stress «)f brrih. alhming the 
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lent and hostile as adults when adcquait- louching and sensory expen- 
enr*^ were pcrmiiied in adoiescence. 

Since cribs were advocated by pediatricians during the period from 
the 1890s to the 1920s to replace the cradle, most children hjve grown 
up spending a rather large part oi their infancy in stationary beds re- 
. moved from frequent human touch and movement. Touch, experi- 
enced through the skin, is the only physical sense that can be experi- 
enced on all parts of the body. Thus lack of physical nurturing 
through touching has serious consequences for bondmg as well as nor- 
mal development, because therecan be little comprns.ition for missed 
oppoitunities through the otiier senses. 

Sight 

A number of recr nt studies have pointed out that the newborn sees 
and registers through sighi much more ihan wc had previously real- 
ized Studies by scientists Robert Fantz and T. B. Bra/elton show that a 
newborn -^n see and identify the human fateandeven turn his head to 
follow a face, particularly his mother s.l heeyesplav Axcry important 
role in bonding. Infants and mothers spend long p. ods of time ga/- 
ing into each other's eyes during nursing (whether the bab\ is breast 
or bottle fed) Klaus and Kennell tall this th( C7i fate position. When 
the tn facr relationship occurs infre(juentl>, Klaus and Kennell no- 
ticed significantly fewer Innuhng behaviors sik li as kissing, smiling, 
and caressing taking place. 

Important to the role of sight m JKMiding is the smile. Not only the 
mother's (or father s>smi|p. but the babv s. Uny When it comes to bond- 
ing, Klausand Kennell sa\ "sou (an t love adishrag. ' meaning that re- 
sponse or feedbac k from theobje( r of yonr aUentum is rssential if inter- 
action is to take place and grow. When an infant smiles, adults nat- 
urally smile in return rnforfunaielv. babies deliseied from anesthe- 
tized mothers smile infrniuenth. Onlv when birih .inss is gom-. at 
around two months of age for most infants. (Uh s regular smiling Ik-- 
gin Yet babies delivered h\ natural < hildbirtli methods, and in envi- 
ronments that do not produce a sensors over load on the newlnun. 
smile within 12 to 36 hours after deliserv. Leb^ivei's book and film. 
Bnih IVilhout Vwleme. Ii.is IxMutifullv phcMograplied newborns' 
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ffi//, are raising iheir foui (hildrcn to ht' geniuses, merel> by adhering 
to sound pruitiples of bonding and auing ui)on the cues of t!ie chil- 
dren and their own snner judgment, rather than following the advice 
V of "experts' in child rearing. Not onl> are these children artistically 
and intellcctuall) superior (one a brilliant niatheniatici.in Ix-fore age 
10, another a young Mozart), but the> are secure within themselves, 
and apparently have never resorted tuviolent actions when teased or 
baited by other children. The> go out of their ua> to help others and 
enjoy teaching their younger siblings. Such children value interde- 
pendence and find compt»tition unrewarding. 

That there are children living toda\ who demonstrate character- 
istics of greater intelligence, sociabilit>. and naturalness, whether ihey 
be the Lefioyer babies, Yequana Indians, or an isolated family in 
Wales. IS a message to us that the same possibilities exist w ithin usall. 
and within each newborn child. Whether or not to support this|\peof 
de\elopment in infanc>, earl> childhood, and in our schcnds is a con- 
scious choice we need to make. 




energies toward saiisfying ihni need, so will ihc child whose primar> 
need foi bonding is unsatisfied orieni his major energies toward stck- 
ing that fulfillmeni. Yet lo coniiniu seeking wiihoiii real saiisfa( iion 
leads to anxit ly. Anyihing thai je opardizes a primar> survival need is 
apt lo throw the human organism iniodiscquilibriuni. The longer iht 
search forsaiisfaction in bonding goes unfulfilled, tbt more liktl> ii is 
that that anxiety will develop into a chronic state of stress. The effects 
of prolonged stress persist far beyond the original cause for stress. 

Laura and Tim are representative of the two major kinds of inter- 
ference that can disrupt the landing process, prolonged absence from 
the mother at birth or early infancy (Laura) or a traumatic event, scpa- 
r;:tion, in early childhood (Tim). Laura, as a premature infant, txjx ri 
enced a seve*^** interruption in bonding stemming from long months m 
the incubator. As the youngest of three children, all very close in age. 
Laura missed^er share of time uith her mother. Laura is an extreme 
case; yet any child who is separated from his moiher. even for only his 
first day. and comes home to a family where there is little time for close 
physical nurturing is likely to ha\e experienced similai dcprnation. 
As a schoobage child, Laura and those like her seek attention and af- 
fection constantly, displaying insecurity alx>ut then place in a group 
o^ in a given role in ncu situations. Sue h a c hild is less than fully ai - 
cepied by his peers or teachers and may ha\c so much anxiety that it 
spills over into outbursts and Incidents in the classroom or play- 
ground. 

John Bowlby tells us that the landing deprived child harbors un- 
resolved anger and resentment, whuh was tjriginally dircited toward 
the parents but which later becomes generalized ti> otlier situations 
that may l>e emotionally remmisient of the ori|^mal dcpiivatu>u expe- 
rience. Laura's fingernails served as a sort of baiomcter of her feelings 
of security froni one situation to another. I hiis ft>r Laura the threat of 
separation continued t > have long lasting effcits. Slu biirst inu> tears 
at school on the day her grandfather thtcaieneil lo send her away from 
the only home she knew aside from the one she had run away from. 

Tim as an infant had apparently experienied a reasonably satis- 
factory l)ond. His mot hi r had nursed him one and a-half years. Ye l the 
traumatic events of separation which occurred ati>und age 1. uhuh 



Tim was too young lo underst«nci a anything but abandonment, ap- 
parently molded him into a beha%un pattern he still aaed out When 
Tim was returned from die ftister homt just in limt for the opening of 
kindergarten, his mother reported sht l.ad to Inat him to get up in the 
morning, beat him to eat his breakfast, luai htm to get on the bus. and 
at school he had to be dragged off." For months Tim i ried and clung to 
his mother, begging to stav w uh her. Finally he "adjusted" to sc hool in 
an apathetic way. Tim's mother thought it quite odd that such a thild 
who had been so dependent would not. b> the time he uas in first 
grade, allow her to sew a button on his shirt or display routine affec- 
tion. John Bow Iby tails this pattern, w hiih isol)ser\ able and predicta 
ble in even very young children when theic is damage to landing 
through separation, "proiest-despair-detathment" (withdrawal) 
Tim s Ix'hav lor was the same with any one w ho tried to get close to him, 
always ending in withdrawal, which in school was translated tru- 
ancy. Yet even his reststanct to relationships, combined with occa- 
sional brave gestures of appioat h. ^ave a due that he had once known 
the positive Ixnul. For vou can only deny that which first you have 
known, as Shakes|)eare kne>v when he wrote. "MethinLs the lady doth 
♦protest too mi.ch/ It is not just die separations in early childhood that 
may cause dam igeor anxiety. Bow Iby (1973) stales that many children 
are vulnerabl.^ to deprnation of the parent bond as late as 10 years of 

y^he poorly lx>nded infant and young c hild la^ k important sensori- 
^^oior integration that develops when a ihilc' is frequently held, ear- 
ned, rocked, or played with. The deficits are often reflected in matura- 
uonal lags as the i hild reaches school age. A present concern of many 
elernentary educators today is the lack of good sensorimotor integra- 
tion reflected in eye-hand ( oordination. left right orientation, balance, 
and spatial orientation. Through tlie pioneering work of A Jean 
Aycrs, many schools are adding sensorimotor training to the elemen- 
tary curriculum In'cause so many children lack abilities in these areas 
so important to learning basic skills. Aycrs suggests on tlie basis of re- 
search and clinical experience thai many learning disorders, particu- 
larly in reading, stem from early la< k of integration of thesenses Poor 
sensorimotor coordination is often well compensated for or well 
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masked by the time a cu-Id reaches adolescence, hut in the voiinger 
child is more easily identified and may suggest that early phvsical in 
leractions in bonding were incomplete. 

Children of any age. but particularly young ones h ho seem driven 
to touch everything and everyone, who arc always in motion, and u ho 
seek out motion-filled activities (swinging, rocking, twirling, etc ), 
may be trying to put back into the system siiniething iliat never was 
completed at earlier stages of cItvtKipment. How appropriate that we 
label such children immature:" Rather than preventing the child 
from doing su(h things, as wt usually do. the ihildniay need more op 
portunities for toudi and motion through auepiable, appropriate 
channels. 

No matter which syii4;U)in of imonipUtKHjondiiig niav shf)v\ up 
in the child s school behavior or learning, anxiety and inattrntivcnc ss 
are apt to be c haracteristit t>f int>st poorly bonded e hildicn I'hosc c hil 
dre-n vvhc)5e main energies art invested in either a search for the bond 
that ne-ver formed adequately (I,ai.ra> or who feai the bond that once 
betrayed the nu I mi) have little ene igy left over for tradiaonal learn 
ing. The unrelieved tension vields a higli level of stiess 

Han.^ Sevle. wm!ier of a Nol)el Pri/e for his re scare h on the effects of 
stress upon the mind and body, tells us that sm ss is (he stuff of life In 
fact, the pattern of stiess followed bv rt taxation is a fundanie ntal prin 
cipleof the univeise whetlier we're lookuig at biologv oi phvsics. en 
ergy or matter. Learning doesn't rake place without stress, which is 
actually a stale of high readuiess oi aleitncss Whe n a c hild oi adult is 
faced with ji new learning task, he is fat ing an unkiiow n. and iiatuie re 
sponds with the ,cadiness-alert state, or strtss Relaxing the stress be- 
fore it turns mtoaaite suess .illows foi assiinil.uion of learning, while 
too much tension in apt ro bloik learning Intc Uige ni e . like the body, 
cannot grow on a stCtuK diet of stiess unielieveel b\ relaxaiion Qui 
dren like Tim and Laura have little elastic itv on the te ns mscale Ira 
dit tonal learaing methods oi autliot Italian dassiooias tie niand mor" 
than their anxietv le vel can handle The v aie apt to cbse barge excess 
tension in wavs unacceptable in niosJ schools 
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Appropriate Stages for Learning 



A roponpiits of the ''return lo the basics" mover T-nt advocate inten , 
sif>ing.thc basic atademit tunicuhim as a solutit i to lack of achieve 
ment. Stepping up the academic pressuu. particu.arlv at the expense 
of areas of camciilum that promote self expression, self esteem, and 
positive relationships, is likely to produce greater anxiet> for those 
children already stressed *rom incomplete bonding. 

To utilize the principl'-s of bonding in learning situations requires 
that tlicy be in harmony with other research on the growth of intelli 
gence. Some of this research mav be familiar to us. but newer research 
and theory on mind, brain development, while probably less well 
known, has equally important lessons for parents and teachers Let us 
look at some of this research. 

Most teachers are familiar w ith the work cjf Jean Piaget. the Swiss 
psychologist and researchei who has obser\td children's behavior for 
over 50 years. Piaget identified four distiiut stages of intellectual de 
vcloprnent and logical thinking, birth to unc year, cmc year to age 7, 
7 to 1 1 . and 1 1 to 15. None of these stages c an l>e skipped oi omitted, al 
though the rate of progress (ht*High each stage may vary widely with 
each child. The type of thinking found at a later stage taniiol Ik taught 
to children at an earlier stage with any efftttivencss One experiment 
that attempted ttj teach loiiccpis appropriate to later stages of develop 
ment prexluced the following lesults. 1) it took longer Ut teach the ma 
terial, 2) the children cou5d not gencrali/c the toncepts toother ^itua 
tions. S) older children not instructed in the concept ' . who were 
eivcn an o|)jW)nunity to explore the same matcri.ils disctnered the 
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samcfonccpis b\ ihcmsdvcs and (mtld r(«idil\ .ippK ihtimooihcr af 
(ivities. 

Gearing insinu mm lo i\n c hild's le\( ! is an <)ldadag( in cdiuaiion, 
yet is ofien violated. As pressure is (xened (rom wuhoui. if noi from 
wiihinsthools. lodemonsuaie higlut at hie\(ni( ni.scmu S( h<Mdsnia\ 
be icmpied m ir\ ihv "earlier is beiur" soUuion. I Ik reasoning goes 
if thechild IS not learning his ABCs (substnuu r<ading u ruing ariih 
metic) well t lough at his present grad( level, then we should tea(h it 
earlier s« there is time'for the ihild to have greatei ( xposure or time to 
overt ome failure if suicess does not (mc nr first. Yet tlie "earlier is bet 
-ter" approach is nut likel> to 1h tonsistcni vMth th( diild s develop 
mental level and ma\ onl\ prodme mor( failure or anxiet\ Tlien the 
child will require remediation. 

Not onlv are there stages for mt( Ilec tual dc v( lopnu nt v\ Uu h must 
be respeued if learning is to take plat t. but th(r( nuist also b< a re<og 
nuion that intelligentt does not grovs m a st(adilv progressive man 
ner. Sch(K)l curricula are often dtvelofnd t>n ih< assuinptitm that it 
dot^s. Vvi reseawh in brain funt tion and brain grov%th bv Herman 
Kpsiein of Bra deis I nixersitv shov\s tlut there arc brain growth 
spurts which tncur. inurcsnngK enough, at the onset tjf the stages tif 
gicmih cuulined bv Piaget. at appro\;;:.alelv ages 7, U.and 15 (there 
are v>ine grt)v%tli spiut periods in the v\t)mb. at biith. and in earlv 
(hildhood as vvelW Kpstein s researth stitmglv suggests a direct ctir 
relation iH'tvveen thegrov%th spurt peiiot!saii<l inullettual function 
ing. 

While heightened pe rn>ds of le 1 1 pttv u% forucvN learning ina\ last a 
vear or tv\o after the onset t)f the grt)%%th spurt peiu>ds. tliev are (re- 
ciuentl> folltmed bv a trough inriud it)inparable length during 
whuh readiness for nev\ le arning is sltme ti tlou n I bis is partu ularlv 
ihetase }H'tv%een iheagest)f IS and 1') Fven in the v%ell kncm n stud\ 
on the rt)le of teachei e xpet tatnms and learning bv Rosenthal and 
Ja<obsen/P>gm<i/jon in the Clas\Toovu 1%8^ tht ae hie vement of siu 
dents in lK)th the coniiol and e xpe nine ntal gioups follt)wed curves 
consistent with brain grtmth spurt data Vmu of Kpstein's condu- 
Mons from his siudies are nev% learning t tuitus t.« eel to lake into ac- 
^--uni the spurt pe ritids and tht trouglux notls. and the nioreabstract 
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Return to the Basics: Recommendations and Guidelines 

Advoca.es of ,hr back-.o-basics movomen. v uld have us believe 
thai ,he lower arhievemen. levels of students ...uay indicate a need ei- 
ther for a new curriculutr- or for revis.'on of instructional methods. 
Both of these approaches have been tried many i;mes; in fact, they are 
r.ed each t.me there is a new "crisis" in education. Yet there has yet to 
be any great improvement in the overall quality of education. Is it not 
time we stop changing the form of the solution and look at the sub- 
stance of the probicm? 

K-.Tl!' ^ucaiion has a lot to do with the qualuy of life in 

childhood. R.ght now for a great many children. ,he quality of life is 
very poor, despite affluence. Child abuse. ,he high rate of childhood 
suicide, divorce, juvenile crime, and violence in the schools reflect ,he 
quality of life for many of today's children. It is ,i„,e to fdcuson a sub- 
stamtve approach, one based on research on the child and bonding, 
child development, and growth of intelligence. With thisapproach we 
can restore to children what isbasicto the well-bemgof all human life- 
a harmonious relationship with people, the earth, and the universe.' 
Such relationship nourishes the growth of a creative, dynamic mtelli- 
gence and a caring human being. 

One way we can return to the basic needs of the child is fo follow 
the guidelines that the principles of bonding give us. My recoinmenda- 

tionsw,ll be those that promoteorsupport intention, for bonding in- 
volves an exchange of energy between twofK-ople. One may be bonded 
with many people m one's lifetime, but bonding takes place with one 
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person at a tiim-. Guidelines for IwiuliiiR arc different from tea<liin.< 
methods, as the latter <.nh des«..be one st.fe of an interaction, .he 
tt-achcr-s. whereas boiidiiiK descrilxs a t^vo•wa^ process. 

A primar>' guideline is the neetl for a student lo form a Ix.nd u ith 
the teacher (as a parent figure). u hi< h stems from the ( hild s prnnarv 
drive for bonding, and thus is the first step in insuring a successful en- 
vironmentforRrowthand U-:.rning.lnthebondinKproce,sthet,acher 
assumes the role of matrix (or the students, ac ts as the primarv sourc <• oi 
energ> for the class: and creates a safe environment. phvsicalU and 
cmotronallv. in which stucUnts may explore and learn. 

Particularly on the first cla> and during the earh uec^^ < f school 
the teacher should find tnre foi a direc t |HTSonal inteichaiige. I owever 
brief with c-ach student. The teacher should explore wavs to i ourish 
,he child's self-esteem through recognition of the individuality of each 
student. Researchers at the Graduate Sch.H.l of Kducation. R.itgers 
I'nivcrsitv. have found that the good elenientarv tea, her displays char- 
acteriMics of warmth and acceptanc e. vet is not forceful. Those teac hers 
^vho encounge students. r. s.H.iicl to their remarks, and run flexible 
classrooms improve pupils self-eMeem. self-concepts, and thnr atti- 
tudes toward s<hcK,l. .\ stuch. Thr Rdalumship oi -irlf-Comept to 
Beginnmg RradmgiVS. Office of Kducation project «377. 1962) dem- 
onstrated that in seccmd and third grades self-c.mcept wasa bc-tter pre- 
dictor of success or failure in reading than IQ tests. Reading pro i- 
ciencv c ould Ik- accurate U predicted on .he basis of the degree of self- 
confidence in kinde rgarten aUme 

The daily interpersonal contact with c-ach student ideally includes 
the four priniars sensory elemenlsof iK.udmg ese-lo-.-secmtact. smil- 
ing verbal or n.mverbal comimm.cation. and touch Kven the older 
students res|>oncl well to these elements of l«.nding For the child who 
has lacked op|x,rt,inities for touch and mou-incnt .•x|)erieiifes. sen- 
sorimotor integration a.tiMtiescan Ik- initiated ( .ms.dt the Bibliog- 
raphy of this fastba.k for useful resources 

Another way the teac h.-r c an promote a safe- pl ice within each child 
IS through the application of trans,KTsonal psvchologv tc-chniq»esin 
,1,, classroom. Hie use of meditation and ceiifimg. gmded fantasy 
exploring creat.utv through drc-ams and art wort, biofeedkic k. and 



physical and musical aciiviiies arc a few of ihe iranspcrsonal ap- 
proaches ihai expand ihe child's inner experiente and rcsourct-s. Some 
resources for transpersonal education are ciicd in the Bibliogr4oh>. 

Pariicuiariy wiih ihe "3-D" smdem (dclinqueni. disiurbed, or dis- 
. advaniagfd) a parent inier\iew ihai includes a hisior> of birih, bond- 
ing, and early childhood de\elopmeni ma> l)e exiri-mely useful lo ihe 
teacher For ihose siudenis whose earl> t hildhood did inc hide siressf ul 
events, particularly events ihai may ha\- affec led the bond, the use of 
visual imagery and posiiive suggestion seems loeffec uhangc^for man) 
when used in conjunction wiih relaxation techniques. The sensitive 
use of such techniques can assist the troubled student in re-creating a 
more positive approach to present diffu uhics. Dr, Gerald Jamp<,lsk>. 
a child psychiatrist and founder of the Q-nter f<jr Atiitudii.al Healing 
in Tiburon. California, has brought alx>ut dramatic impro\cnient in 
reading ability with so-called learning handicapjxd children using 
group relaxation and guided fantasy techniques. 

In addition to supporting the bc;nd wuh the child direc tl>. the 
teacher needs lo gear insiruction to take int<; account the appropriate 
stages of development Ob\ iousK any attempt to use tne Injiid lo get a 
child to perform at an academic le\el that is not in haim<Hu w uh his 
biophysical readiness will ultKiiately ba(kfire, Idealh. thecurri< uUim 
should provide for such perunls of high and Itnv readiness for new 
learning PeruKls of lou academic readiness arc times for < undue ting 
additional op|)ortunities for l>ondmg uith nature. For example, out- 
door education programs of an\ kind an usualK t nt< red iiiio eagerls . 
even by so-called reluctant learners I he- latter iiias. in fact, demon- 
strate sti-ngths ooi apparent in the traditional dassrcHmi program. 
Many inner ciiv schrnilsare fmding ouidooi < diK.ition ptogramsto Ik* 
particularly effectne in restoring < hildren's mteresi m learning. 

These are just a feu of ihe guid( lines lor appUing the prin< iples of 
lx)nding The concerned u.Kher uill In ahlf imnMv hiscmn class- 
rfK>m applt( at ions 
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What Would li Be Like If ... ? 

If children were binhed, bondeo raised, and eduoited in the ways I 
have indicated, what would children and our schools be like in the fu- 
ture? Let us imagine it is now the last years of the twentieth century. 
Ponder the scenario that follows. 

Looking back to the mid 1970s, we saw a new social movement for 
birth alternatives emerge. It was initiated by Frederick Leboycr with 
the publication of his book and film. BiUh Without Violence. About 
that time, research on maternal infant bunding was published by 
Klaus and Kenncll that had an impact ufx}n cxp>e(tant parents, hos- 
pital nurseries, and institutional child care facilittt^. Ai the end of the 
seventies, the California State Legislature passed the first legislation 
of its kind guaranteeing consume^ birth. fights itj cxjxctant parents, 
enabling them to choose where, when, and huu then babies were to be 
born. Midv^ifer> once again became legal after a 30 > car t>an. Statewide 
educational programs were initiated in tiinjunctiun with ihi new law 
so that e\ery adult and child learned thi impuftamt of nonstiessful 
birth practices and bonding, and 4Ik tonMx|u<nct> that these \arious 
options had for children, Othri states tx^gan lu follou California's 
lead. Hospitals and medual assist idUoiis icK>j>ri.urd with the new 
laws, prodded b> the eiunnmu tcaliu uf staggcfiiig hospital costs, de 
creasing numbers cif h<ispita! patients, antl fiai ai fidrral health care 
plans. 

By the earl> eighti<*s it was common tti sec soiing babies earned 
•|"ny where. Strollers and plastu b^-by lariurs fc 11 inio disuse. Mothers 



found thai babies carried in <losc 1xkI\ contact throughout the day 
were happier and easier to care lor. Parents of these natural!) born. 
bod>*tontacl-carried children reported fev^er iiuidem-sofcolic feed 
ing. and toilet training problems. Such c hildreii win (f iendlicr, mr.re 
adaptable, and more pret ck ious hen gi\en de\rlopmenial tests at one 
year of age. 

Clearly, thru ua> i merging a t>iK' of \oungcliild whov haracter- 
isttcs differed grea^l) from those (if children (if past generations One 
rarely saw children screaming m sufH-rmaikeisor luMngtanirums in 
public places. The new age" child, secure in the fainilv bond, was 
more cooperatise and self |x>ssessed at ages 3 and 4 than had Inen the 
norm. Parents who irud the new approach tc) child rearing found it 
made parenthocxi easur and more enjosablc. .\s the parents -f-laxed 
mto a reciprcKal Ixmd with the ir child. ihe> learnt^ lo trust iheir owu 
inner judgment mtjre and relied less on child tare Ixjoks and ex|>c*ris 
They listened to their c hildren, tcicik luc s frdiii their c hildren's Ixhav 
lor. and resfjonckd in ua^^ ihat did nor negate ihc child's need ti) Ik* an 
actisc- participani his .iwrt decisions or in situaiions that nnme;!:- 
ately affected ihe child. 

About the time the iu^i v\a\e of these ( hildren Ix'canie school age 
in the iOSds. a growing crista m s( hool ntiaii* * prec ipiiated what many 
txhicaiois thought was a national di^j.'er. v>hil< oihers ilioughl ii a 
blessing in disguise. .\\ first cmU small scluHd distiicis were forced lo 
close down their schcnils in mul-sear. Then one major cits after an- 
other followed suit as taxpasers \(iicd down (iUc lax nserncle after an- 
other. Districts caught iKiween a federal tourt iirder Ui pros id'» educa- 
tion and their empt> cash drawers rcliutanUs permitted parents to op- 
crate then own mmiscb*>ols In handing together and using their re- 
bated tax monies lo hire their own tca(hers. Siuh schools hadgrc*ater 
flexibility t<i resfxmd to these mostU brighi. eager to learn students 
F inane iall> able clisir u ts that sta>ed ojh n found these new age chil- 
dren res|KmdinKchfferciiil> Ui iiaditKinalcducaiicaithan hadprc vi his 
generations. Kxiremel> alert, thes were alsaffilUdh and ccM)peraiive 
%%uh boih adults and |Kers. While this af)I>taied lo Ik* a good thing, 
some educators were pui off balance wlieji ihev found thai theyoung- 
^ Mers could not In- motivated bv ccmip^iition. l>eha\ior modification 
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lechniquw.or giiih.Sciiirt in ih< ii Inind u ithtluir fjnulits.ionfidrn! 
in ihemsel\cs, ihvy <oiii<i noi hi ni.inipulaKd, ih<\ utr( nnmiine lo 
anxict> oi fear of u iihhtld jiu lUioii <>i affti tion. Tin < hildrc n s.iw no 
sense in working when ihcv were btircdor wlun la-iks were irr< le\ant 
The> disliked .m extluM\eK ihxa Rs turii<uhim. .uid ihcir parcnis, 
trusting the children's needs u> learn ihrough ni<irt than cne ap 
proachr demanded a mure experieniial l<arning program. <>n* thai a 1 
lowed for active participation in the leal uorldandin the arts Tin di'* 
tricts complied. When the ihildrtn's mnuU win no longer filled uith 
irrelevant information nor pre<H copied with mdU ss ditto shetts, their 
capacity for true thinking ua.s re\CMled (Se< Han?>G. Fiirth. Thnikmg 
Gors to Schooi 1974.) ^\ 

These children balked at attempts to njaki ilum passi\<l\ depend 
ent. The> preferred, m fact, to parinipatt full> .n an> thing that di 
rectly affected them. Because of the fiscal <utbacks. the children and 
teachers vvere resi>onsihlt for maintaining thcii oun rooms and pre 
paring their cmn hinches. The children cagerh joined in. learning 
skills and problem sohing through this inxolvcmcnt in dailv tasks 

As an economy measure . si booK pla* ed stude nts in one large c lass 
room, combining se-xeral grades and kn*«kinguiit ualN to make onr 
room schcK>lhouse5. Older children helped uach tlu \uiingci ernes, 
whom turn learned be ttci bv ic ac bing those voungc r than the insc l\es 
The rare ehihl u ho came from a poorK Ixnidcd lu^mc or had if arning 
problems was not nchc iikd. Cbilchcn sta\cd \Mth the same teacher 
each ycMi. deefHning the Ixmel In iwc e n teae he i and c luM I he voniiger 
children e\entuallv became the tide is in the e lass, uith special pri\ 
lieges and rr^ixmsibilitic s. pre panng the in foi an adult lole in soe ielv 

As ue entered tin last de eade ui the anmi\. biiig «neidiie federal 
legislation was passed It msureddie lights of i hildrt n and pare nts to 
have educational aliernatnes m sdiools. A ehihl could enter school 
anv time between 5 and 8 vearsof age. depending on the parents' de 
sires and thee hilel s needs eir bve 1 of inatuiilx ^See Mooie and Moot e. 
Brttrr Lair than /-./ir/v. 1075 > No i hild was taught iu read iinitl thein 
legrated matiini\ le\;l was reached Reading failuie was a ihingof the 
past. All academic learning was geaicd loeonMele with hi am growth 
^«»^Mrt ixricKls since cbiliheii abstirlnd new learning lapiciU at these 
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limes. OlhtT iyr>es of learning were planned for ihc brain growih and 
trough fieriods, such as ihe aris and learnuig aboiii ilu- naiural vn\ i- 
ronmem through direci experiences. 

As ihc t\veni>-firsi ceniur> approached, u uas liard lo heliexe iliai 
less than 25 years before, parenis and leai hers had feared ihai allou ing 
children ihe freedom lo thuose uhai ihe\ needed lo learn uould lead lo 
anarch> and chaos. These neu age tliildren, no longer siraining 
againsi unrcalisiu expetiaii<ms and now l)eing adeciuaieU bonded 
to iheir parenis, demonsiraied ihai human naiure has beauiifullv 
equipped us wiili a naiural insiimi lo seek boih survival and well- 
being, and ihai the two goals are cor. ^limeniary and noi aniiiheiiial 

What I have dcsiribed ihus far is noi simplv faiitas>. nor reall> so 
[ar-(eiched. .As ihis fasibatk is being wriiitn. ihc following ihingsare 
happenir.<: 

1. The California siaie legislauue is drafiing a birih, rights bill 
thai indudes a vasi educaiional progiam ihai will acquaint all ^ hi| 
dreii inkindergaiicn through twelfth grades. a>wc II as the adult popu 
lanoii. with birth options, their (onsequ( m es. and the ixtessitv for 
practices that insure bonding. 

2. hi October. 1977. seural small MhtJol districts ni Ohio were 
closed lemporarilv Imausc of finaiuial difficulties and ta\pa>ers re- 
peaiedlv failed to bail them out. At th( same time . schools in Toledo. 
C.iev eland, and Philadelphia were threau iitd w ith t losuig That these 
(Uiumsianies might Im- the opponiii!it> to uiitiate new kinds of edu- 
cational options, out of ne(essit>. is intrigiung to consider 

3. The first devehipmenial Miuhesof Ixbover babies In the French 
,ps>chologisi Danieh' Rapoporl in 1975 deinonstrai tl that these diil 
dren. now 2- and 3-> ears-old. seored Mjbstantiallv higher on ps>cho 
motor hinctioniiig tests and showed an almost (<miplete absence of 
problems i>pi(al of infan(>. AUo. most of tin in are ambidextrous 

I 1. hi England there are now families who are raising "continuum 
tables, follow iiig the natural ( hild rearing prat iiees of the Yeeprana 
/Indians dese ri bed b> jean Liedloff Theycarr^ their babies almost con 
Jstanth. ac iuall> finding it easier than the traditional wa>scf mnvinga 
/ baby al)OUi. These babies are happier and ac liieve earlier autonomy In 
H'alcs. an English eouple deseribed in Deakin's The Children On the 
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Cdnclusion 

year later, Tim seems to be holdmg his own in school, at least his 
behavior and his school work are better than a.i>one had seen from 
him previously. Laura did not return to live with her grandparents this 
year- She writes often. Now 15, she is plannmg to marry soon. She sees 
marriage as a solution to her continuing difficulties with home and 
school. Laura constantly searches for her bond, which never formed. 

It hai been our exF>erience that wc sec very different kinds of behav- 
ior, very positive results, when what we du is tunsisttnt with the prin- 
ciples discussed in this fastback. We happen to work with adolescents, 
but those who teach pres«.hool, elementaiy. handic.ipped. or autistic 
ciiildren and who approach children aware of tht need for ' mding, 
have also reported positive results. Bonding not a bt lief system, it is 
based upon good rescaich. One docs not need to believe in it, one only 
need be willing to try it- 
Bonding knows no age limit. \Vc are all attuned to respond to 
bonding given riilf a chance. Entering intoaposuivt two way intcrat 
tion with anothet person (an d^munsttdtc that tht bund fut rushes its 
own positive reward. In a sense, bonding bctomcs tht teacher and ihc 
two persons involved in the exchange iHtoint Icantcis. Bonding 
may be {or brief periods or it may last a lifetime 

The quality of our lives is usually nuasured by tlu extent to u huh 
our needs art satisfied. Asedutatuts wt arc in a uiiiqiu pusitumtusiip 
port and give satisfatr )n t<; th( child's need fur tlu bond. Tht child 
who IS allowed to renew, and n know tin bond through us, has a safe 



place in which to learn and grow. Ultimately, that is the fundamental 
principle of learning «o which we can all return The decline of aca- 
demic achievement in recent years is but a syi.;; lom. !s the fact that 
many children are poorly bonded the cause oi this symptom? We may 
nwer have a complete answer. Yet we do know that children deprived 
in iheir basic need for relationship, whose self-esteem and sense of se- 
curity is inadequate, do not learn well. We would not raise a winning 
football team if we recuited only from the underfed or physically ill 
Schools will reflect the successes of children when children themselves 
are successful and happy. 

To return to the basics is to return to the basic needs of the child- 1 ) 
a need to experience the sec urity of a bond: the primary bond with the 
parents and a strong secondarv bond with parent substitutes (like 
teachers); 2) a need to leain in a setting that does i.'ot do violenc e to the 
child's own inner timetable of development, and 3) a need for educa- 
tion that neither emphasize, one tv pe of intelligeiue at the exi)ense of 
another nor jeopardizes the child's natural wholeness. The true mean- 
ing of education is 'to lead forth." As educators, how are we going to 
rcsijond to the need for bonding, the first basic in educatioir' 
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